THE FRENCH REVOLUTION            11
the example of a people whose character knows no medium, is, with regard to government, a danger from anarchy; a danger of being led, through an admiration of successful fraud and violence, to an imitation of the excesses of an irrational, unprincipled, proscribing, confiscating, plundering, ferocious, bloody, and tyrannical democracy/31
Of the French declaration of human rights Burke declared: "They made and recorded a sort of institute and digest of anarchy, called the rights of man, in such a pedantic abuse of elementary principles as would have disgraced bpys at school. . . . They systematically destroyed every hold of authority by opinion, religious or civil, on the minds of the people.2. . . On the scheme of this barbarous philosophy, which is the offspring of cold hearts and muddy understandings,55 exclaimed the great English liberal, "laws are to be supported only by their own terrours. . . . In the groves of their academy, at the end of every vista, you see nothing but the gallows.55 3
Burke5 s extravagant rhetoric, although reprinted in America, was little heeded. It would have been better if his pen had remained idle. For Burke's wild language, not yet justified by the orgy of blood
1  Burke in the House of Commons; Works: Burke, i, 451-53.
2  16.
8 Reflections on the Revolution in France; ib.t i, 489. Jefferson well stated the American radical opinion of Burke: "The Revolution of France does not astonish me so much as the Revolution of Mr. Burke* . . . How mortifying that this evidence of the rottenness of his mind must oblige us now to ascribe to wicked motives those actions of his life which were the mark of virtue & patriotism." (Jefferson to Vaughan, May 11,1791; Works: Ford, vi, 260.)